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THE TECHNIQUE OF SCRIBE'S COMEDIES-VAUDEVILLES 

The two men who, before 1850, did the most to improve and 
perfect the technique and mechanical construction of the French 
drama were Beaumarchais and Scribe. Before the time of Le Barbier 
de Seville, plot and action had made very little progress, at least in 
the comedy; and if all the tragedies of Racine and some of those of 
Corneille are models of theatrical carpentry, this fact results more 
from the strength of passion and the truth of the characterizations 
than from any ingenious combinations in the plot. MoliSre, Regnard, 
and Marivaux offer very little improvement. The most carefully 
constructed of Moliere's plays, Les Femmes savantes, ends in the 
most elementary way, by means of a fictitious letter. In Marivaux 
there is scarcely any plot. The Barbier de Seville and the Mariage 
de Figaro bring the comedy of intrigue for the first time to a high 
point of development, both of them skilful pieces of theatrical 
sleight-of-hand, attacked and developed with a sureness of touch for 
which one will find no precedent in French dramatic literature, going 
back even to Le Menteur. These two plays lead directly, with 
such intermediaries as Les Etourdis of Andrieux, La Jeunesse de 
Henri V of Duval, and Les Marionnettes of Picard, to whom belongs 
the most important place in the history of the comedy between 
Beaumarchais and Scribe, to the school of the piece Men faite, with 
Scribe at its head. 

It is a commonplace that Scribe was the greatest technician in 
the history of the French drama and that all the dramatists of the 
nineteenth century who aimed at constructive excellence profit, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from the new models which he gave to 
dramatic art, and show his influence as an inventor and manager of 
plots. It is perhaps not so clearly realized that he first displayed 
and exercised his technical skill in an inferior genre, the comidie- 
vaudeville, for which he practically invented a new form, raising it to 
a height never before reached, and making of it a vehicle for light 
sketching of manners. Scribe's best five-act comedies are, as far as 
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technique is concerned, merely highly developed comedies-vaudevilles. 
The comedy of manners of Augier, the piece a these of Dumas fils, and 
all the plays of Sardou, derive their form and construction from the 
comedies and comedies-vaudevilles of Scribe. 

The comedie-vaudeville of the eighteenth century was char- 
acterized by technical inferiority, literary worthlessness, and vul- 
garity. Since the days of Lesage, Favart, and Panard, it had followed 
two courses, tending to be either the rehandling of some anecdote 
or incident, or a satirical criticism of the vices and follies of the day. 
In either case its greatest charm lay in its gaiety, its rapidity of 
action, and in the more or less farcical handling of the situations. It 
remained faithful to its origins, always smacking of the fair, and 
possessed to a high degree the two essential elements of the farce: 
actuality and general satire. During and after the Revolution of 
1789 the comedie-vaudeville flourished as never before, and, in the 
hands of Bouilly, Radet, Piis, Desfontaines, and Barre, began to 
show evidences of greater literary worth, although it remained for 
Scribe to make of it a real literary genre. 

Scribe desired, above all, to attract and amuse large audiences, 
and he realized that he could best do this by giving them light pieces 
with brilliantly developed plots, full of complications and quidproquos, 
enlivened by witty dialogue and graceful verses. A public worn 
out emotionally by the horrors of the Revolution and by the disasters 
of the Empire could best be entertained if its curiosity were aroused 
by a skilfully prepared plot, if its interest were held by a brilliant 
development of this plot, and if its expectations were satisfied by a 
logical, constantly foreseen d^notlment. Clearness and logic being 
two qualities which Scribe possessed to the highest degree, he 
employed them with the reahzation that to hold his public he must 
be clear, and that if he were to be clear, he must so order his action 
and plot that the spectator could follow easily and with pleasure the 
different courses of the action. 

Among the gifts with which Scribe was more highly endowed than 
any other dramatist of the nineteenth century was that theatrical 
instinct which enabled him to see at a glance the essentially dramatic 
elements of a situation. He lived, moved, and had his being in things 
theatrical; the incidents of everyday life were to him so many 
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dramatic possibilities and he saw in everything a source of stage 
material. The most ordinary situation, the most unpromising 
anecdote, the scene least likely to suggest theatrical possibilities 
to one less gifted with this sense of the theater, gave him ideas which 
he would translate into dramatic action. Perhaps no one has ever 
had more then he the ability to see instantly which side of a situa- 
tion would be most interesting when set before the public; no 
dramatic author has excelled him in the power to discover at each 
moment theatrical combinations of new and striking effect. He 
was able not only to discover these dramatic situations, but to 
translate them instantly into stage pictures; he did not have to 
develop and perfect them slowly. This fertility of dramatic inven- 
tion explains in part his extraordinary popularity during the twenty- 
five years in which he reigned supreme in the four or five best theaters 
of Paris. 

For many years, ever since Th^ophile Gautier began his merciless 
attacks upon his popular contemporary, and ever since Theodore de 
Banville called him "Mossou Scribe," it has been customary to 
dismiss Scribe with a word, as being simply a dramatic carpenter, 
as one devoid of those higher qualities of the dramatic author, and 
as a mere mechanician. Yet the fact remains that it is not every 
writer for the stage that has that genius for making people see things 
in a certain way, not necessarily the true way, but which seems 
momentarily the only way, to those whom the author wishes to 
persuade that they have seen what he sees. To be able to do this, 
one must be gifted with an inborn sense of perspective, of dramatic 
values, which enables one to sketch a character or a passion in a 
word. Scribe's originality and fertility of invention are conspicuous 
in his handling of stage conventions. To a certain extent the plot 
of a comidie-vaudeville is necessarily conventional. The obdurate 
father, the sentimental heroine, the interested and the disinterested 
lover, the scheming valet or soubrette, love quarrels, jealousies, 
mistakes, and disguises — all those things by which the machinery of a 
plot is kept in motion, remain in substance the same. Scribe shows 
the greatest ingenuity in varying these combinations, when possible; 
when not, he presents them under an aspect which gives a new 
direction to our sympathies, boldly siding with the parent against 
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the lover, with prudence and calculation against rashness and 
extravagance. Indeed, he is most successful when he goes against 
the established current of theatrical sympathies; his championship 
of reason against romance, his defense of common sense as opposed 
to sentiment and passion, are resources by recurring to which he 
endeavors to impart new aspects to hackneyed and conventional 
stage themes. 

No less noticeable is his dexterity in handling a complicated plot. 
There are many of his plays whose plots involve some absurdity 
or improbabihty, in which certain scenes hover on the brink of melo- 
dramatic exaggeration, yet by his discretion, and by his constant 
command of effective dialogue, he winds himself out of all his 
entanglements just as the spectator is beginning to think his case 
hopeless. No matter what the inherent weakness of a plot, he 
always manages to impart to it at least a temporary and artificial 
vraisemblance. 

Scribe's dramatic theory, if indeed he had so clearly formulated 
his ideas and methods as to make of them a theory, was that one 
event may, by its influence, produce others, acting upon each other 
and mingling their effects until the impetus of the original event has 
been spent. For him the dramatic interest and value of a situation 
lay, not in the clash of characters and will that it may produce, nor 
in the study of the passions causing it or arising from it, but in the 
combination of circumstances and complexity of interests it may bring 
about. He selects some incident of ordinary life which to him seems 
curious or interesting. This fact is put in action; in its course it 
comes into collision with various obstacles placed artfully in its way, 
from which it rebounds until, after a certain number of recoils and 
springs, it stops, its force of action having been spent. This concep- 
tion of dramatic art by its nature relieves the author of the responsi- 
bility of taking account of characters, sentiment, or passion. 

Fertility of invention, dexterity in selecting the proper elements 
of a situation, and ingenuity in arranging these elements did not go 
alone in Scribe; to them he added that without which these gifts 
would have been of little avail: careful and effective planning of 
the various scenes of the play. He was not satisfied to present his 
scenes in a haphazard fashion; he trusted neither to luck nor to 
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wit to redeem a badly constructed plot. So important to him was 
the plan that he often said: "When I have finished my plan, I have 
nothing more to do." He insisted that every entrance and exit 
should be in its proper place and that the scenes should follow each 
other in the clearest and most logical order. Scribe's chief desire 
being to entertain, he realized that to do this he must first of all be 
clear, so that nothing might be unexplained or misunderstood. 

To accomplish this, his first concern was to see that in the open- 
ing scenes the subject should be well exposed and the audience sure 
as to what the action was to concern. The expositions in his plays are 
nearly always clear and firmly handled. The different threads of the 
action are skilfully stretched and the entire exposition is so enlivened 
with bright dialogue and pretty couplets that the machinery is 
cleverly disguised and the audience listens patiently. 

But to be clear would not have been enough had the action 
moved fitfully, rapid here and lagging there; to hold the interest 
of the spectator, whose interest has been aroused by a dexterous 
exposition, it is essential that everything tend, directly or indirectly, 
to hasten the solution of the difficulties encountered in the course of 
the action. If certain characters are superfluous, if one or two scenes 
are digressive and retard the march of events, interfering with the 
play of the various forces upon each other, the spectator grows 
restless and the spell is broken. This constant, logical progression 
of events is a characteristic of nearly all of Scribe's vaudevilles. 

Knowing that nothing is so apt to annoy an audience as to have 
some incident occur without warning. Scribe was always careful to 
scatter here and there in the early parts of the play words which at 
the time seemed of no consequence but which prepared the mind of 
the listener for the great event in the later scenes. Nothing is left 
to be taken on faith by the audience; all that happens is the logical 
result of what has happened earlier, or what has been hinted at. No 
less responsible for his hold upon the public was his practice of taking 
the spectator into his confidence, of letting him know the things which 
were withheld from some of the characters in the play. In this way 
he succeeded in establishing some kind of a tacit understanding 
between himself and his audience that certain situations, which, if 
examined too closely, were improbable or farcical, were temporarily 
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to be accepted. More than this, he realized that it is human nature 
to enjoy being in a secret, and that the pleasure derived from watch- 
ing the efforts of a character to overcome a certain difficulty, but 
constantly baffled by ignorance of some condition which the onlooker 
knows well, is greater than that of being kept in the dark and being 
made to wonder just what is wrong. The comic element in his 
plays is nearly always the result of the situations themselves, in which 
some of the characters are talking or acting with one object in view, 
while the others have something else in mind. In such scenes the 
actions are always at cross-purposes and the spectator is the only 
one who knows the secret of the situation. 

Having thus clearly exposed the subject, arranged each incident 
and scene in its proper place, so ordered the action that it is rapid 
and constant, and always sufficiently explained, he brings it to a 
logical, even inevitable, conclusion. He probably did not, however, 
work in the order just described; the denoAment being the most 
vital part of a play, he always had it clearly in mind before the plot 
was fully developed. He was aware that a hastily accomphshed 
denotiment, convenient, but not logical, would spoil the best play 
and disgruntle the most indulgent audience. That the d^noiiment 
should be the only real consequence of the combinations of characters 
and events was a fundamental law with him, and in his most com- 
plicated pieces he never loses sight of what is to be the outcome of all 
the peripities and coups de thedtre with which he complicates the 
action. Everything tends toward one end, which every element of 
the play announces and prepares for, and each scene makes the spec- 
tator more anxious to know the outcome. 

Thus, starting with the conventional vaudeville farce, vaudeville 
anecdotique and vaudeville satirique, Scribe, by early applying the 
formula of the intensive plot, of the plot built upon a dovetailing 
of quidproquos, had before long developed the genre into a vaudeville 
intrigui. Having thus made of the vaudeville a more pretentious 
form by grafting it on to the comidie d'intrigue, he gradually enlarged 
the new vaudeville, by weaving into it a sketch of manners, until he 
reached the comedy of manners. In the transformation of the 
vaudeville into the comidie-vaudeville de mceurs, three stages may be 
noticed: first, there is a modification in the structure of the play, 
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a more careful combination of the various elements, greater dexterity 
in building the framework and more logical arrangement in the 
succession of scenes, in the action and in the d6no<iment. Second, 
the role of the couplet is gradually reduced until finally it disappears 
completely. Third, the later plays, while keeping their humorous 
and sparkling quality, become somewhat more sentimental in tone, 
more reserved and more restrained than the lighter vaudeville-farce. 

Neil C. Arvin 
Rice Institute 
Houston, Tex. 
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